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ABSTRACT 



Thirteen years of data from the National Crime Survey 



were analyzed to examine the characteristics of motor vehicle theft, 
to identify trends during the pas* 13 years, and to determine who are 
most likely to be victims of motor vehicle theft. All motor vehicle 
thefts reported to the National Crime Survey from 1973 through 1985 
were examined. Between 1973 and 1985, there were 12,338,000 motor 
vehicles thefts in the United States, and 7,097,000 attempted thefts. 
The number of motor vehicles stolen declined 33% during the 1973-1985 
period, from 9 to 6 per 1,000 registered vehicles. Motor vehicle 
thefts, whether completed or attempted, most often took place at 
night; vehicles were most often parked near the victim's home, in 
noncommercial parking lots* or on the street. A household member was 
present in about nine percent of all motor vehicle thefts, and in 
three percent the offender either threatened or physically attacked 
the victim. Stolen motor vehicles were recovered in 62% of the 
incidents. Almost 9 in 10 completed motor vehicle thefts were 
reported to the police. Blacks, Hispanics, households headed by 
persons under age 25, people living in multiple-dwelling units, 
residents of central cities, and low-income households were among 
those most likely to be victimized by motor vehicle theft. Those 
least likely to experience a motor vehicle theft included individuals 
age 55 and older, people who owned their own homes, and those living 
in rural areas. (NB) 
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Between 1973 and 1985, 12,338,000 mo- 
tor vehicles were stolen in the United 
States, or 949,100 annually, according 
to the National Crime Survey (NCS). 
There were another 7,097,000 attempt- 
ed thefts, or 545,900 annually. This 
was a rate of 7 completed thefts and 4 
attempted thefts each year for every 
1,000 registered motor vehicles in the 
Nation. 

Other findings include: 

© The number of motor vehicles stolen 
declined 33% during the 1973-85 period, 
from 9 to 6 per 1,000 registered vehi- 
cles. 

• Motor vehicle thefts, whether com- 
pleted or attempted, most often took 
place at night; vehicles were most of- 

00 ten parked near the victim's home, in 
noncommercial parking lots, or on the 
q street. 

• A household member was present in 
^ about 9% of all motor vehicle theft in- 
cidents, and in 3% the offender either 

<0 threatened or physically attacked the 
<-> victim. 

• Attempted thefts were more likely 
than completed thefts to occur at 
night, have a household member pres- 
ent, result in property damage, and be 
reported to police by someone outside 
the household. 

• Stolen motor vehicles were recovered 
in 62% of the incidents. 

• Almost 9 in 10 completed motor vehi- 
cle thefts were reported to police. The 
percentage of thefts reported increased 
as the value of the stolen property in- 
creased. 



March 1988 

Motor vehicle theft is of great 
concern to most Americans. The 
cost of this crime to victims and 
to society as a whole is consid- 
erable. Losses from motor vehicle 
thefts during the 1973-85 period 
were almost $29 billion before 
reimbursements by insurance com- 
panies* 

This Special Report, based on 13 
years of data from the National 
Crime Survey, examines the char- , 
acteristics of motor vehicle theft, 
presents trends during the past 13 
years, and analyzes who are most 
likely to be its victims. We trust 
that this report will be useful to 
policymakers, legislators, and 
criminal justice practitioners as 
well as others who seek to protect 
the public from the impact of this 
crime. 

Steven R. Schlesinger 
Director 



• In half of all completed motor \ehicle 
thef ts* property worth $2,455 or more 
was stolen; in more than 1 in 4 thefts, 
property worth at least $5,000 was stol- 
en; and in 1 in 10 the loss was $10,000 
or more. 

• Losses from completed motor vehicle 
thefts after recoveries and reimburse- 
ments by insurance companies amount- 
ed to $16.1 billion, or $1.2 billion 
annually. 

• Blacks, Hispanics, households headed 
by persons under age 25, people living 
in multiple-dwelling units, residents of 
central cities, and low-income house- 
holds were among those most likely to 
be victimized by motor vehicle theft. 



• Those least likely to experience a 
motor vehicle theft included those 55 
and older, people who owned their own 
homes, and those living in rural areas. 

Introduction 

Motor vehicles are the most frequently 
used form of transportation in the United 
States. Of $350 billion spent by house- 
holds on transportation in 1985, 92%, or 
more than $320 billion, was spent for 
the purchase and maintenance of motor 
vehicies. Spending for motor vehicles 
amounted to 12% of all personal con- 
sumption expenditures. Because most 
people rely on motor vehicles for trans- 
portation, when a vehicle is stolen, its 
theft causes inconvenience to household 
members, time is of. n lost from work, 
and household spending is affected. 

This report examines all motor 
vehicle thefts reported to the National 
Crime Survey from 1973 through 1985. 
The crime consists of stealing a motor 
vehicle, taking it without permission, or 
attempting to take it. Motor vehicles 
falling within the scope of this crime 
are those legally allowed as a means of 
transportation on most roads and high- 
ways, including cars, trucks or vans, 
and motorcycles. Boats, airplanes, 
snowmobiles, t **i all-terrain vehicles 
are excluded. 

Motor vehicle theft is classified in 
the NCS as a household crime because 
the vehicle is usually jointly owned, and 
the impact of a theft affects all mem- 
bers of a household. Some households, 
however, such as those with high in- 
comes, own more vehicles than others. 
This may result in a greater risk of 
being victimized by a motor vehicle 
theft, though the risk to each vehicle 
may be lower than for households that 

Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1987 
(Washington, D.C.: U.8. Bureau of the Censut, 
1986), table 710. 



IttWl. Motor vehicle thefts, 1*"-*$ 




Motor vehicle thefts 






Total 


Completed Attempted 


Average annuel number 
Average annual rate per 

1,000 houaeholdi 
Average annual rate per 1,000 

registered motor vehicles 
Percent of all incidents 


t,495,000 

18.6 

11.3 
100% 


949,100 

11.8 

7.2 
63% 


545,900 

6.8 

4.1 
37% 


Trfcfel. Time aad place of occurrence of motor vehicle thefts, l$7»-85 






Percent of motor vehicle thefts 


Time and place of occurrence 


Total 


Completed 


Attempted 


TIam of occurrence 
Day 

Night 
Dawn/dusk 

Don't know/not ascertained 


100% 
25 
61 

? 

11 


100% 
29 
59 
3 

10 


100% 
19 
66 
2 
12 


Place of oeewreece 

Near home 

In noncommercial parking lot 
On street 

In apartment parking lot 

At or in own home, vacation home, 

or detached building on property 
At, in, or near friend's home 
In commercial parking lot 
Inside school or on school property 
Inside restaurant, commercial building, 

office, or factory, or on public 

transportation 
In park, field, other 


100% 
37 
19 
16 
8 

6 
6 
3 
1 

1 

2 


100% 
35 
20 
16 
7 

7 
7 
4 
1 

1 

2 


1GS% 
41 
19 
15 
10 

4 
4 
3 
1 

2 


Note: Percentages may not add to total 
because of rounding and omission of "don't 


know" and "not ascertained" categorits from 
the place of occurrence display. 
—Less than .5%. 



own fewer. Consequently, this report 
presents motor vehicle theft rates both 
for every 1,000 households and for 
every 1,000 registered motor vehicles. 
Reported rates include both completed 
and attempted thefts. 

Between 1973 and 1985, " 2,338,000 
motor vehicles were stolen, an average 
of 949,100 motor vehicles per year 
(table 1). There were attempts to steal 
another 7,097,000 vehicles, or 545,900 
annually. This is equivalent to 18.6 
motor vehicle thefts each year for ev- 
ery 1,000 households in the United 
States (11.8 completed and 6.8 at- 
tempted). For every 1,000 registered 
motor vehicles In the Nation, 11.3 com- 
pleted or attempted thefts occurred. 

Motor vehicle thefts were usually 
successful; in almost two-thirds of the 
incidents the vehicle was taken. Motor 
vehicle theft, however, is the least 
common type of household crime. In 
1985, for example, there were about 98 
household larcenies and 63 burglaries 
per 1,000 households. 

ht* Criminal Victimisation in the U nited 8tates, 
1985, NCJ-104273, May 1987, table 2. 
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Trends 

Between 1973 and 1985 completed 
motor vehicle thefts declined by 21%, 
from 13.3 to 10.5 per 1,000 house- 
holds. Following the same pattern were 
rates for completed thefts reported to 
police, for motor vehicles returned to 
their owners, and for those incidents 
both reported to police and involving 
recovered vehicles (figure 1). 

Household rates for completed thefts 
remained stable from 1973 through 
1975 and then fell between 1975 and 
1976. They rose from 1976 to 1980, 
although the climb was somewhat less 
dramatic for completed thefts reported 
to police. Rates declined again from 
1980 to 1983, although the fall was only 
somewhat significant for vehicles that 
were both reported to police and re- 
turned to their owners. Thereafter, 
rates remained stable. 

Rates for attempted motor vehicle 
thefts declined 25% over the period, 
with an increase between 1980 and 1981 
and a decrease between 1981 and 1982. 
Rates for attempted thefts reported to 
police also decreased over the period, 
with a large decile between 1976 and 
1978. 

Completed motor vehicle theft rates 
based on the number of registered mo- 



Completed and attempted 
motor vehicle thefts per 
1,000 households, 1973-85 

Completed motor vehicle thefts 

Number of incidents per 1.000 hou^hokte 




1973 



1977 



Attempted motor vehicle thefts 

Number of incidents per 1.000 households 




1985 



Figure 1 



Completed and attempted 
motor vehicle thefts 
per 1 ,000 registered 
motor vehicles, 1973-85 

Number of incidents per 1 ,000 registered vehicles 

10 • * 




1985 



FiQure2 



tor vehicles also declined between 1973 
and 1985, from 9 to 6 per 1,000 vehi- 
cles-a 33% decrease (figure 2). There 
was, however, less volatility for rates 
based on registered vehicles than for 
household rates. Attempts also de- 
creased over the entire period, by 36%, 



Title 3* Preeenceof a household member 
(taring a motor vehicle theft, £973-45 



Motor vehicle theft 
Com- At^ 
Total pleted tempted 



Percent of 'incidents 
with a household 

member present 9% 7% 13% 



Percent of those 
who exper kneed: 



Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Force 








Attack 


16 


19 


14 


Threat 


18 


19 


17 


No force 


66 


62 


69 



although there was an increase between 
1980 and 1981. 

Motor vehicles may either be stolen 
for "joy-riding," the unauthorized use of 
vehicles usually by juveniles, or they 
may be stolen by professional thieves 
for resale or export or to be dismantled 
for parts* Vehicles stolen for joy-riding 
are usually abandoned for the <*wner to 
recover. Allegations of an in easing 
percentage of "professional 11 theft ac- 
tivity have been cited in committee re- 
ports of the U.S. Congress.' 3 NCS data 
indicate, however, that a fairly stable 
percentage of vehicles were recovered 
from year to year over the 1973-85 pe- 
riod, probably attributable to joy- 
riding. This would also suggert fairly 
constant proportions of motor vehicle 
thefts by professional thieves. 

Crime characteristics 

Both completed^and^attempted motor 
vehicle thefts occurred disproportion- 
ately at night, although a higher pro- 
portion of successful than unsuccessful 
thefts took place during the day (table 
2). About 1 in 10 victims did not know 
when the crime occurred. 

Both completed and attempted motor 
vehicle thefts took place primarily 
while the vehicle was outside and unat- 
tended. Almost three-quarters took 
place while the vehicle was parked near 
the owner's home, on the street, or in a 
noncommercial parking lot. In 7% of 
completed thefts and 4% of attempts 
the vehicle was in a garage at home, 
and 3-4% took place in commercial 
lots, where attendants were more likely 
to be working. 

Household members were at the im- 
mediate scene of the crime during 9% 
of all motor vehicle thefts (table 3). 
They were more likely to be present at 

3 See Senate Report 93-478 of the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation for S. 1400 
and Home Report 98-108. of the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce for H.R. 6257. Subsequently, 
the Motor Vehicle Theft Law Enforcement Act of 
1984 (Public Uw 98-547) was passed 

o 



Table 4. Type of vehicle and other property 
stolen (taring motor vehicle thefts, 1979-85 



Percent of motor 
vehicle theftc 
Com- At- 

ltems stolen Total pleted tempted 



TVpe of vehicle 



Car 


79% 


76% 


85% 


Other 


21 


24 


15 


Other property 








Part of vehicle 


4% 


4% 


5% 


Cash, purse, wallet 
Small appliances 


4 


6 


1 


3 


4 


1 


Silver, jewelry, 








bicycle, gun 


1 


2 




Clothes, books, 








other 


13 


20 


2 



Note: More than one kind of other property 
may have been stolen. 
—Less than .5%. 



an attempt, where they might have 
prevented or interrupted the theft, than 
at a completed theft. 

When household members were pres- 
ent, they were either attacked or 
threatened in roughly a thir " of the 
incidents. A somewhat higher propor- 
tion of victims of completed than at- 
tempted motor vehicle thefts experi- 
enced some type of force. 

In 4.5% of completed or attempted 
motor vehicle thefts, a household bur- 
glary was also committed; in 3% there 
was a robbery, which involves direct 
confrontation between the victim and 
the offender; and in fewer than .1% 
there was a rape. 

The vehicle stolenin 76% of com- 
pleted thefts was a car; in the other 
quarter it was a truck, van, or motor- 
cycle (table 4). Among attempts, cars 
were more likely to be the targets than 
among completed thefts (35%). 

In 25% of completed motor vehicle 
thefts, other objects were also taken. 
The items included cash, purses, wal- 
lets, stereos, and other small appli- 
ances. Property in addition to the 



Table S. Completed motor vehicle thefts 

reported to an injurance company, 

by whether vehicle was recovered, 1S73-85 

Percent of completed motor 
vehicle thefts reported to 

insurance compani es 

Vehicle ~Hoi 
recovery Total Reported Reported 

Total 100% 47% 52% 

Recovered 100 40 59 

Not recovered 100 58 41 

Note: Percentages may not add to 100% due 
to rounding and omission of "don't know" and 
"not ascertained" categories from table display. 



vehicle was more likely to be taken 
when the incident involved another 
crime. In 47% of the incidents in which 
another crime was also committed, ad- 
ditional property was stolen, compared 
with 24% for incidents in which there 
was only a motor vehicle theft. 

Vehicles were recovered in 62% of 
completed motor vehicle thefts. They 
were recovered by police in 62% of 
such incidents and by a household mem- 
ber in 18%, and they were returned by 
the offender in 14%. 

A household member reported the 
theft of a vehicle to an insurance com- 
pany in almost 1 out of every 2 cases 
(table 5). Insurance companies were 
more likely to be informed when the 
vehicle was not returned to the owner 
than when it was recovered. 

Days lost from work 

At least one household member took 
time from work in 17% of motor vehi- 
cle thefts (table 6). A higher per- 
centage lost work-time when the vehi- 
cle was ta*en than when an attempt 
was made (23% vs. 7%). Moreover, a 
higher percentage of victims took more 
than 1 day off when the vehicle was 
actually stolen. 

4 Data on the source of recovery are from 1979 
through 1985. 



Table 6. Motor vehicle thefts resulting in days lost from work, 
by whether reported to police, 1973-85 




Percent 


of motor vehicle thefts resulting 






in days lost from work 












Less 




6 or 




Reported to police 




than 1 


1-5 


more 




Total 


day 


days 


days 




All motor vehicle thefts 


17% 


6% 


9% 


2% 




Reported 


23 


8 


12 


2 




Not reported 


5 


2 


2 






Completed 


23% 


8% 


13% 


3% 




Reported 


25 


9 


14 


3 




Not reported 


8 


3 


4 


♦ 




Attempted 


7% 


4% 


3% 






Reported 


13 


7 


5 






Not reported 


4 


2 


2 






—Less than .5%. *Too few cases to obtain statistically reliable data. 



Table 7. Total value of theft loaeea, damage*, 
Inaurance payments, awl recoveries in completed 
motor vehicle thefts, 117 W5 




Value 




Constant 






1985 


At time 




dollars 


of theft 


Total losses 


$52,052,729,200 


$37,418,930,000 


Thefts 






Property 


50,686,864,900 


36,515,472,600 


Cash 


93,203,200 


74,319,200 


Damages 


1,272,661,100 


829,138,200 


Recoveries 






Property 


23,277,692,500 


16,082,047,500 


Cash 


14,659,400 


8,661,100 


Insurance 






-payments 


12,611,956,800 


9,307,428,700 


Net loss 


16,148,420,400 


12,020,792,800 


Note: Amounts may not add to totals 
because of rounding. 



Household members also were more 
likely to miss work and be absent for 
longer periods of time when the crime 
was reported to police than when it was 
not This was true both for completed 
and attempted thefts, although com- 
pleted thefts resulted in greater lost 
time than attempted thefts, whether or 
not the police were informed. 

Value of losses and recoveries 

Total gross losses for all property 
stolen amounted to $50.7 billion in 1985 
dollars for the 13 years, with another 
$1.3 billion in damages to other proper- 
ty (table 7). Owners recovered proper- 
ty worth almost half the value of what 
war, stolen ($23.3 billion) and received 
an additional $12.6 billion in insurance 
payments. When these payments and 
recoveries were included, victims suf- 
fered a net loss of $16.1 billion, or 
approximately $1.2 billion annually. 

In half of all motor vehicle thefts, 
property worth $2,455 or more was tak- 
en; in more than 1 in 4 thefts, property 
worth at least $5,000 was taken; and in 
1 in 10 the loss was $10,000 or more 
(table 8). 

The average loss from motor vehicle 
thefts was $4,116. After property was 
recovered and insurance reimburse- 
ments were made, it was $1,309. Half 
of all motor vehicle thefts, however, 
resulted in a net loss of $242 or less 
(median loss). 

When asked how they decided the 
value of stolen property, 499o of 
respondents said it was a personal 
estimate of the current value, 26% 
gave the original cost, 12% the insur- 

5 Data are from 1979 through 1985. 
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Table 8. Value of stolen property and nrt loams 
for completed motor vehicle thefts, 1973-45 



Percent of completed motor vehicle thefts by; 

Net loss* Net loss* 

before after 





Gross 


insurance 


insurance 


Value of loss 


loss* 


reimbursement 


reimbursement 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


0 




24% 


32% 


$1-249 


3 


11 


14 


$250-999 


20 


17 


18 


$1,000-1,999 


18 


13 


11 


$2,000-4,999 


25 


16 


11 


$5,000-9,999 


17 


9 


5 


$10,000 and above 


11 


6 


3 


Mean dollar loss 


$4,116 


$2,331 


$1,309 


Median dollar less 


$2,455 


$756 


$242 



Note: Value is based on constant 1985 
dollars. Percentages may not add to total 
because of rounding and omission of "don f t 
know" and "not ascertained" categories from 
table display. 
—Less than .5%. 



*Gross loss is the value of the property and 
cash stolen. 

Net loss is the value of the property and cash 
stolen and any damages incurred minus the 
value of recovered property. 



ance estimate, 12% the replacement 
cost, and 1% a police estimate. 

When property was returned to own- 
ers and damages included with the 
value of stolen property, 15% of house- 
holds lost property worth $5,000 or 
more, although 24% also said they did 
not experience any loss. When insur- 
ance payments were also included, in 
almost a third of the incidents the 
household did not experience any mone- 
tary loss, and in 7% losses exceeded 
$5,000. 

Households incurred damages other 
than to stolen property in 22% of com- 
pleted motor vehicle thefts and in 56% 
of attempts. Although further damage 
was less likely to occur in completed 
motor vehicle thefts than attempts, 
when property was damaged during an 
actual theft, it was more likely to be 
expensive to repair. In 32% of com- 
pleted incidents and in 13% of at- 
tempts, the cost to repair damages was 
$250 or more {table 9). 



Table 9. Value of damages incurred Airing 
motor vehicle thefts, 1973-95 



Value of damages 


Percent of motor vehicle 
thefts with damages 


Completed 


Attempted 


Total 


100% 


100% 


0 


14% 


4% 


$1-249 


31 


60 


$250-999 


19 


11 


$1,000 *.nd above 


13 


2 


Don't know/ 






not ascertained 


23 


23 



Note: Value is based on constant 1985 dollars. 



Table 10. Motor vehicle thefts reported 
to police, 1973-85 




Percent of motor 
vehicle thefts 


Reported to 
police 


Total 


Com- At- 
pleted tempted 


Total 


100% 


100% 100% 


Reported 
Not reported 
Don't know/ 
not ascertained 


68% 
31 

1 


'7% 36% 
12 63 

1 1 



Table 11. Completed motor vehicle thefts reported to police, 
by value of loss, 1973-65 




Percent of completed motor vehicle thefts reported 
to police bv: 


Value of loss 


Gross 
loss* 


Net loss b 
before 
insurance 
reimbursement 


Net loss b 
after 
insurance 
reimbursement 


0 

$1-249 
$250-999 
$1,000-1,999 
$2,000-4,999 
$5,000 and above 


62% 

82 

88 

91 

93 


77% 

80 

88 

95 

96 

97 


82% 

83 

89 

95 

95 

95 


Note: Value is based on constant 1985 
dollars. 

—Too few cases to obtain statistically 
reliable data. 


*Gross loss is the value of property and cash 
stolen. 

b Net loss is the value of property and cash 
stolen and any damages incurred minus the 
value of recovered property. 



Reporting \o police 

When a motor vehicle was stolen, 
87% of the incidents were reported to 
police? when an attempt was made, a 
much lower percentage (36%) were re- 
ported (table 10). The police were 
informed by a household member in 
88% of the cases in which a completed 
motor vehicle theft was reported to po- 
lice. Someone other than a household 
member reported the incident in a high- 
er proportion of attempted than com- 
pleted thefts (15% vs. 7%). The police 
themselves discovered the crime in 4% 
of cases, and they recovered tjie vehi- 
cle in 91% of those incidents. 6 

The value of the property taken in- 
fluenced the percentage of motor vehi- 
cle thefts reported to the police. When 
the property was worth less than $250 
in 1985 dollars, 62% were reported 
(table 11). The percentage reported to 
police increased as the value of the 
gross property loss increased— when 
property worth $5,0C0 or more was 
stolen, 93% were reported. 

Net loss, that is, the value of prop- 
erty when damages, insurance pay- 
ments, and returns of stolen property 
were included, also influenced reporting 
to police but not by as great an extent, 
probably because the recovery of prop- 
erty and insurance payments occurred 
after incidents were reported to po- 
lice. Police were informed in 83% of 
cases when net losses were less than 
$250 and in 95% of cases when they 
were $5,000 or more. 

When a motor vehicle theft was re- 
ported to an insurance company, it was 
also rep ted to police, whether or not 
the property was recovered (table 12). 
When the theft was not reported to an 
insurance company, a lower percentage 
of the thefts were reported to police 
(77%). Of these, a higher proportion 
were reported to police when the vehi- 
cle was not returned to the owner than 
when it was recovered (83% vs. 75%). 

6 Data are from 1979 through 1985. 



Table 12. Completed rotor vehicle thefta 
reported to police, by whether vehicle was 
recovered and whether theft was reported to 
insurance company, 1973-S5 


Reported to 

insurance 

company 


Percent of completed motor 
vehicle thefts reported to 
police when vehicle was: 


Not 

Total Recovered recovered 


Total 


87% 85% 91% 


Yes 


99 99 99 


No 


77 75 81 



Table 13. Reasons for reporting motor vehicle thefts to police, 1979-45 


Reason for reporting 


Percent of motor vehicle thefts reported to police 
by respondents* 


Total 


Completed 


Attempted 


To recover property 

To punish the offender 

To ketp it from happening again 

To collect Insurance 

It was victim's duty 

To stop or prevent this incident 

from occurring 
It was a crime 

There was evidence or proof 
Need for help after Incident 
Other 

Don't know/not ascertained 


68% 

23 

22 

19 

16 

13 
6 
5 
1 
5 
2 


82% 

23 

18 

19 

15 

10 
5 
5 
1 
4 
2 


2% 
23 
43 
19 
24 

26 
9 
7 
1 
8 
2 


Note: Reasons for reporting add to more than 100% because 
more than one reason may have been given. 
•Only respondents who themselves report the incident 
to police are asked why they reported it. 



When asked why they reported com- 
pleted motor vehicle thefts to police, 
more than 80% of the victims said it 
was because they wanted to recover 
their property (table 13). Respondents 
were somewhat more likely to indicate 
a desire to punish the offender (23%) 
than to keep it from happening again 
(18%) or to collect insurance (19%). 

When an attempt was made to steal a 
vehicle, the reason for reporting it to 
the police that was mentioned most 
frequently was to keep it from happen- 
ing again (43%). tfach of three reasons 
received a positive response from about 
a quarter of respondents: to stop or 
prevent the incident from occurring, 
because it was their duty, or to punish 
the offender. 

When the police were not informed of 
a completed theft, the reason given by 
almost 4 in 10 respondents was that 
they had taken care of it themselves 
(table 14). This reason is often given 
when respondents do not want to report 
juvenile offenders to police, preferring 



to discuss it with parents, guardians, or 
young offenders themselves. The sec- 
ond most common reason for not re- 
porting an offense to the police was 
that the vehicle was recovered. 

Respondents did not report attempt- 
ed thefts most frequently because the 
offender was unsuccessful (29%), be- 
cause they lacked proof (23%), or be- 
cause they thought it was not important 
enough (18%). 



Table 14. Reasons for not reporting motor vehicle thefts to police, 1979-85 



Reason for not reporting 



Percent of motor vehicle thefts 
not repo> ted to police 



Total 



Completed Attempted 



Object recovered or offender unsuccessful 
Lack of proof 

Respondent did not think it was important 
enough 

Private or personal matter or 

taken care of personally 
Respondent did not realize crime happened 

until later 

Police wouldn't think It was important enough 
Police would be inefficient or ineffective 
It was reported to someone else 
Respondent did not want to take the time 
Property difficult to recover 
Fear of reprisal 
Other 

Don't know/not ascertained 



28% 


25% 


29% 


19 


7 


23 


15 


6 


18 


14 


38 


5 


10 


5 


12 


9 


4 


11 


7 


4 


8 


4 


5 


4 


3 


1 


4 


1 


2 




1 


1 




9 


14 


7 


1 


1 


2 



Note: Reasons for not reporting add to more than 100% because 
more than one reason may have been given. 
—Less than .5%. 
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Table 15. Motor vehicle theft victimisation rates, 
by selected household characteristics, 1973-45 



Motor vehicle theft victimization rate per; 

1,000 registered 

Characteristics 1,000 households motor vehicles 



Victims 

Motor vehicle theft rates were higher 
for black households than for white 
households (table 15). Rates based on 
the number of vehicles owned showed 
an even bigger difference for these two 
groups. Rates based on both numbers 
of households and numbers of registered 
motor vehicles were also higher for 
Hispanic than non-Hispanic households. 

Among different age groups, younger 
households experienced the highest 
theft rates and the elderly the lowest 
both .for households and for registered 
vehicles. As the age of the household 
head increased, the likelihood of motor 
vehicle theft decreased. 

Regarding the marital status of the 
household head, widowed persons expe- 
rienced the lowest household rates, but 
their risk p<*r vehicle was equal to that 
of married i uples. The separated, di- 
vorced, and r wer married had the high- 
est rates eith ,c per household or per 
motor vehicle. 

Households with incomes of $10,000 
or more had higher household rates of 
motor vehicle theft than those with in- 
comes of less than $10,000. However, 
when vehicle ownership was taken into 
account, those with the lowest incomes 
had the highest rates, and rates de- 
creased as income increased. 

One-person households experienced 
lower household rates of motor vehicle 
theft than larger households, with rates 
increasing as the size of the household 
increased. However, when rates were 
based on the number of vehicles owned, 
one-person households had the highest 
rates, followed by households with six 
or more members; two-person house- 
holds had the lowest rates. 

The low household rate for one- 
person households was primarily for 
women living alone because they owned 
relatively few vehicles. Households 
consisting of two unmarried persons age 
12 and older had comparatively high 
household rates, followed by single 
males and married couples with chil- 
dren or others living with them. Basing 
rates on the number of vehicles owned, 
married couples living alone had the 
lowest rates, followed by married cou- 
ples with others living with them and 
women living alone. Single adults with 
children under 12, single males, and un- 
married two-person households had the 
highest rates among these categories of 
households. 
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Total 

Race of household head 

White 
Black 
Other 

Ethnicity of household head 

Hispanic 
Non-Hispanic 

Age of household head 

12-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-39 
40-54 
55-64 

65 and older 

Marital status of household head 

Married 
Widowed 

Separated/divorced 
Never married 

Income of household* 

Less than $10,000 
$10,000-19,999 
$20,000-29,999 
$30,000 and above 
Not ascertained 

Number of household members 
1 

2 

3-5 

6 or more 

Household structure* 

One male 
One female 

One adult with children under t2 

Married couple 

Married couple with children, 

other adults, etc. 
Two persons, both 12 and older, 

who are not married 
Other 

Home ownership 
Own 
Rent 

Number of housing units 
1 

2 

3 or more 

Mobile home, other 

Residence 

Central city 
Suburb 

Nonmetropolitan area 



•Data are for 1979-85. 



Those who owned their homes had 
lower rates than renters. Among dif- 
ferent types of household dwellings, 
those living in mobile homes, rooming 
houses, and hotels had the lowest 
household rates, followed by households 
in single-family dwellings, which had 
somewhat higher rates. When motor 
vehicle ownership was considered, 
households in single-family units had 
the lowest rates. Those living in struc- 
tures with three or more housing units 
had the highest rates either per house- 
hold or per motor vehicle. 
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Number of 

vehicles 

per 

household 



18.6 11.3 1.7 

17.7 10.3 1.7 
26.1 24.2 1.1 

19.0 12.6 1.5 

29.8 21.6 1.4 

18.1 10.8 1.7 

40.0 36.4 1.1 

35.0 2^.9 1.5 

26.9 16.2 1.7 

20.3 11.2 1.8 

21.2 10.2 2.1 

13.1 7.6 1.7 
5.9 5.7 1.0 

18.3 9.1 2.0 
7.5 8.9 .8 

24.8 20.9 1.2 

25.4 22.2 t.l 

13.9 13.9 1.0 

19.4 11.2 1.7 
18.9 8.9 2.1 

19.7 8.2 2.4 
19.3 11.5 1.7 

12.8 15.6 .8 
16.6 10.1 1.6 
22.3 10,8 2.1 

28.8 13.4 2.2 

21.2 18.0 1.2 
7.5 10.9 .7 

17.3 21.6 .8 
12.1 6.6 1.8 

20.6 9.0 2.3 

25.9 17.6 1.5 
32.1 17.8 1.8 

14.7 7.7 1.9 
25,7 21.7 1.2 

15.5 8.1 1.9 

25.4 20.8 1.2 

27.6 27.2 1.0 

14.1 9.3 1.5 

27.2 21.0 1.3 

19.5 10.7 1.8 
9.3 5.2 1.8 



Residents of central cities had higher 
rates than either suburban or nonmetro- 
politan area residents when calculated 
either for households or for registered 
vehicles; those in nonmetropolitan ar- 
eas had the lowest. 
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Wile 16. Motor vehicle theft victimisation rates for elected household characteristics, by income group, ltTWS 



Characteristics 



Less 
than 
$10,000 



Motor vehicle theft v ictimization rate by income groups pert 

M°° households hOOO registered motor vehicles 

Less 

$10,000- $20,000- $30,000 than $10,000- $20,000- 



19,999 



29,999 



and above 



$10,000 19,999 



29,999 



$30,000 
and above 



Race of household head 

White 13.5 

Black 15.7 

Other 12.5 

Ethnicity of household head 

Hispanic 20.4 

Non-Hispanic 13.4 

Age of household head 

12-19 32.3 

20-24 29.7 

25-29 22.8 

30-39 19.8 

40-54 15.4 

55-64 8.6 

65 and older 4.4 

Marital status of household head 

Married 14.4 

Widowed 4.7 

Separated/divorced 18.8 

Never married 19.8 

Number of household members 

1 8.9 

2 12.8 
3-5 23.1 
6 or more 20.3 

Household structure* 

One male 17.0 

One female 5.4 

One adult with children 

under 12 14.4 

Married couple 8.3 

Married couple with children, 

other adults, etc. 21.2 

Two persons, both 12 and 

older, who are not married 20.6 

Other 27.5 

Home ownership 

Own 7.2 

Rent 19.1 
Number of housing units 

1 9.6 

2 19.8 

3 or more 19.5 
Mobile home, other 11.8 

Residence 

Central city 19.9 

Suburb 15.6 

Non metropolitan area 7.3 



17.7 
34.3 
24.6 

32.7 
18.6 

64.2 
36.7 
25.9 
20.2 
21.2 
12.2 
5.6 

17.3 
9.8 
24.9 
28.6 

16.6 
16.6 
22.4 
28.6 

23.6 
10.9 

16.5 
12.2 

20.5 

30.0 
36.9 

13.8 
28.1 

14.9 
27.1 
31.2 
13.0 

30.0 
19.9 
9.5 



17.3 
40.4 
21.4 

37.8 
18.1 



31.9 
22.8 
18.5 
20.3 
13.6 
10.3 



17.2 
12.8 
28.7 
24.9 

18.7 
17.0 
19.0 
29.9 

23.9 
11.2 

33.9 
13.0 

19.2 

29.7 
30.8 

15.5 
29.6 

15.6 
29.9 
32.1 
14.7 

30.8 
17.7 
10.3 



18.6 
44.6 
15.7 



34.2 
19.3 



35.6 
28.2 
18.6 
21.6 
15.6 
9.0 

18.6 
11.8 
31.7 
26.2 



21.2 
16.2 
20.1 
36.7 

23.8 
15.1 

17.5 
14.8 

20.5 

24.2 
43.5 

17.4 
34.4 

17.4 
34.9 
34.6 
20.6 

30.7 
18.5 
10.8 



12.4 
23.7 
14.2 

23.8 
13.2 

33.3 
24.0 
19.9 
17.5 
13.0 
7.9 
5.8 

9.7 
7.8 
22.5 
21.7 

14.5 
10.5 
17.2 
15.1 

20.0 
10.6 

25.8 
6.0 

12.6 

19.0 
21.5 

5.9 
23.1 

8.1 
24.9 
28.9 
10.6 

27.9 
14.6 
5.9 



9.9 
25.1 
16.2 

20.4 
10.6 

35.4 
20.7 
14.9 
11.4 
10.8 
7.0 
4.0 

8.8 
7.9 
17.6 
20.6 



14.9 
9.6 
11.0 
13.0 



18.0 
11.6 

14.5 
6.9 

9.7 

18.1 
18.8 

7.1 
19.3 

7.6 
19.0 
25.6 

6.8 

21.2 
11.3 
4.7 



8.1 
22.5 
11.1 

18.6 
8.5 



15.1 
11.4 
9.0 
8.6 
6.4 
6.0 

7.5 
7.9 
16.9 
16.2 

14.3 
8.4 
8.1 

11.5 

16.2 
10.5 

25.2 
6.3 

8.0 

15.2 
13.2 

6.9 
17.1 

6.9 
17.0 
21.8 

6.3 

16.9 
8.3 
4.3 



7.7 
20.2 
7.0 

14.3 
8.0 



15.1 
13.0 
8.4 
8.1 
6.4 
4.6 

7.4 

6.2 
16.5 
15.0 

14.6 

7.3 
7.7 
12.4 

15.3 
12.7 

10.7 
6.7 

7.7 

11.1 
16.0 

7.0 
17.8 

6.9 
17.2 
21.0 

8.0 



14.2 
7.6 
4.2 



—Too few cases to obtain statistically reliable data. 
•Data are for 1979-85, 



Income and risk of motor vehicle theft 

In general, for each demographic 
group examined, motor vehicle theft 
rates per 1,000 households increased as 
household income rose. Those house- 
holds with income under $10,000 per 
year generally had lower theft rates 
than those with incomes of $10,000 or 
more (table 16). In a few cases, how- 
ever, the risk of a household experienc- 
ing a motor vehicle theft was more or 
less stable regardless of household 
income: Households headed by persons 
under 40 years old, those consisting of 
3-5 members, and married couples with 
others living with them did not experi- 
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ence an increasing risk of motor vehicle 
theft as their income increased. 

Black households with annual incomes 
of $20,000 or more had among the high- 
est overall theft rates (more than 40 
vehicles stolen per 1,000 households 
each year). 

When ownership of motor vehicles 
was taken into account, theft rates 
generally decreased as the income level 
of each group increased. However, 
rates were more or less stable as in- 
come increased for blacks, households 
headed by persons 55 or older, widowed 
persons, households with six or more 



members, females living alone, and 
married couples* 

The average number of vehicles 
owned by each household was greater 
for wealthier households, putting them 
at greater risk, although their risk of 
losing any one vehicle w«s less than for 
those with incomes of under $10,000. 
Only among homeowners did motor ve- 
hicle theft rates increase slightly as 
household income rose—from 5*9 per 
1,000 motor vehicles for households 
with incomes under $10,000 to about 7 
for households with incomes of more 
than $10,000* 



Place of residence 

For most of the demographic groups 
examined, motor vehicle theft rates for 
households were highest when they were 
located in central cities, lower in sub- 
urbs, and lowest in rural or non-netro- 
politan areas (table 17). For Hispanics, 
those not living with a spouse, those 
living in buildings with three or more 
housing units, and single adults with 
children under 12, the risk to the house- 
hold of a motor vehicle theft was the 
same whether it was located in a city 
or a suburb* When vehicle ownership 
was taken into account, however, mem- 
bers of these groups who lived in cities 
had higher rates than their suburban 
counterparts* 



Among rural residents, households 
headed by persons under 20 had the 
greatest likelihood of having a motor 
vehicle stolen (31 thefts per 1,000 
households each year)* In urban and 
suburban areas the household rate of 
motor vehicle theft for this group was 
not significantly higher than for older 
age groups* The theft rate per regis- 
tered vehicle, however, was highest for 
the youngest households whether they 
resided in cities, suburbs, or rural 
areas* 



Race 

Among the various types of house- 
holds, motor vehicle theft rates based 
on the number of households were gen- 
erally higher for blacks than for whites 
(table 18)* In several cases, however, 
the opposite was true: Blacks had the 
same or lower rates than whites who 
were under 25; separated, divorced, or 
never married; living in households with 
six or more members; single adults with 
children; renters; or living in mobile 
homes, hotels, or rooming houses* 

Based on the number of registered 
vehicles, however, blacks consistently 
had higher rates than whites unless they 
lived in rural areas or in mobile homes 
or hotels* In these two cases, whites 
and blacks had similar rates of motor 
vehicle theft* 

Members of other racial groups such 
as American Indians or Asians generally 
had theft rates that were closer to 
those of white households than black 
households* Households of other races 
located in rural areas, however, had 
theft rates that were higher than those 
of either their black or white counter- 
parts* This was true whether theft 
rates were measured per household or 
per vehicle* 



Table 17* Motor vehicle theft victimization rates for selected 
household characteristics, by residence, 1973-45 



Motor vehicle theft victimization rate by place of residence per: 

1,000 registered 

1,000 households motor vehicles 

Nonmetro- Nonmetro- 
Central politan Central politan 



Characteristics 


city 


Suburb 


area 


city 


Suburb 


area 


Race of household head 














White 


25.9 


19.1 


9.5 


18.5 


10.3 


5.1 


Black 


32.2 


27.6 


6.9 


34.7 


19.5 


5.9 


Other 


23.4 


15.1 


16.1 


18.7 


8.6 


10.0 


Ethnicity or household nean 














Hispanic 


33.7 


31*2 


12.9 


30.1 


19.0 


7.7 


Non-Hispanic 


26.6 




9.2 


20.3 


10.4 


5.1 


Age of household head 














12-19 


48.4 


44.0 


30.9 


47.9 


37.0 


28.3 


20-24 


43.5 


40.6 


19.4 


33.8 


24.4 


11.7 


25-29 


38.4 


27.2 


12.8 


28.6 


15.2 


6.9 


30-39 


30.0 


19.6 


11.2 


21.1 


10.2 


5.5 


40-54 


31.3 


21.7 


10.9 


19.4 


9.7 


4.8 


55-64 


20.6 


13.8 


5.3 


15.2 


7.3 


2.9 


65 and older 


9.6 


6.1 


2.5 


12.3 


5.4 


2.2 


Marital status of household head 














Married 


30.7 


18.5 


8.9 


17.9 


8.8 


4.2 


Widowed 


10.4 


9*1 


.1.2 


16.1 


9.5 


3.5 


Separated/divorced 


29.3 


27.0 


14.5 


31*1 


19.4 


11.0 


Never married 


28.6 


28.3 


15.8 


30.2 


21.1 


12.6 


Number of household members 














1 


17.1 


13.8 


6.0 


25.1 


14.8 


6.7 


2 


25.6 


17.4 


7.4 


18.8 


10.0 


4.2 


3-5 


34.7 


22.2 


12.0 


20.6 


10.1 


5.4 


6 or more 


43.4 


30.3 


14.2 


25.2 


12.8 


6.3 


Household structure* 














One male 


27.9 


20.9 


12.1 


28.9 


16.0 


9.2 


One female 


10.0 


8.3 


3.6 


17.6 


10.7 


4.8 


One adult with children 














under 12 


17.9 


21.3 


11.6 


31.8 


21.5 


12.0 


Married couple 


21.1 


13.2 


4.4 


13.5 


7.0 


2.2 


Married couple with children, 














other adults, etc. 


37.0 


19.0 


11.3 


18.7 


8.0 


4.7 


Two persons, both 12 and 












9.2 


older, who are not married 


32.5 


27.5 


14.4 


26.5 


16.4 


Other 


38.8 


36.2 


16.4 


27.2 


17.3 


8.4 


Home ownership 












3.8 


Own 


23.6 


15.7 


7.6 


14.0 


7.8 


Rent 


30.6 


28.3 


13.8 


33.2 


20.4 


10.0 


Number of housing units 










8.3 


4.4 


1 


24.2 


16.8 


8.4 


14.2 


2 


31.4 


23.2 


14.2 


29.6 


16.4 


10.8 


3 or more 


29.8 


29.6 


12.5 


36.1 


23.4 


10.9 


Mobile home, other 


26.8 


16.2 


10.9 


28.0 


11.0 


6.7 



•Data are for 1979-85. 
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Table It. Motor vohtete theft YfcUmlsatioa rttos for selected 
household characterise*, by moo, lt73-ti 



Motor vehicle theft victimization rate by race pert 

1,000 registered 



Characteristics 


White 


Black 


Other* 


White 


Black 


Other 


Age of household hood 














12-19 


41.9 


26.4 


— 


35.7 


49.9 


— 


20-24 


35.1 


34.6 


33.2 


21.5 


42.3 


27.0 


25-29 


26.1 


34.1 


18.1 


14.7 


33.1 


13.5 


«3 U J «? 


19.1 


28.6 


18.6 


10.1 


24.0 


12.1 


4U-04 


20.1 


30.3 


17.1 


9.3 


23.1 


9.5 


55-64 


10 1 


22.0 


15.2 


6.7 


19.2 


9.3 


65 and older 


5.5 


8.8 


17.0 


S.2 


12.2 


16.4 


Marital statue of household bead 














mliTIN 


17.2 


31.9 


17.4 


8.4 


19.9 


10.0 


Widowed 


6.7 


12.3 




7 ft 


on a 




Separated/divorced 


24.8 


24.7 


30.4 


18.9 


32.8 


9ft A 


Never married 


25.5 


25.6 


20.8 


20.6 


39.8 


1 Q C 


Number of household members 














1 


11.8 


20.0 


17.3 


13.7 


34.8 


22.4 


2 


15.6 


25.7 


21.9 


9.2 


24.4 


16.2 


3-5 


21.5 


29.5 


17.8 


9.9 


22.3 


10.2 


6 or more 


29.2 


28.2 


20.6 


12.4 


19.9 


10.4 


Home ownership 














Own 


13.7 


26.3 


16.6 


7.0 


17.2 


8.3 


Rent 


25.R 


25.9 


21.0 


20.1 


36.1 


19.5 


Household structure 6 














One male 


19.5 


31.5 


21.1 


15.8 


37.3 


21.8 


One female 


6.8 


12.6 




9.4 


29.6 




One adult with children 














under 12 


18.7 


15.1 


0 


19.3 


33.9 


0 


Married couple 


11.1 


28.4 


14.2 


6.0 


19.3 


9.3 


Married couple with children, 














other adults, etc. 


19.4 


33.7 


18.0 


8.2 


J 8.6 


9.4 


Turn n»p*"»n« KsttK 19 *n<4 
i wo pcrjona^ twin i* anu 












older, who arc not married 


25.6 


27.6 


22.4 


16.0 


31.8 


17.1 


Other 


35.1 


24.9 




16.7 


25.0 




Number of housing units 














1 


14.7 


23.4 


16.1 


7.5 


16.9 


8.2 


2 


24.5 


30.3 


19.4 


18.9 


38.4 


15.7 


3 or more 


27.2 


29.9 


23.6 


24.9 


45.2 


24.5 


Mobile home, other 


14.2 


12.4 




9.1 


11.8 




Residence 














Central city 


25.9 


32.2 


23.4 


18.5 


34.7 


18.7 


Suburb 


19.1 


27.6 


15.1 


10.3 


19.5 


8.6 


Nonmetropoliten area 


9.4 


6.9 


16.1 


5.1 


5.9 


10.0 



—Too few cases to obtain statistically 
reliable data. 

Includes American Indians, Alaskan Natives, 
Asians, and Pacific Islanders. 



''Data are for 1979-85. 



Methodology 

Data for this report include all motor 
vehicle thefts reported to the NCS 
from 1973 through 1985, except for 
those tables in which variables were 
available only from 1979, when a re- 
vised questionnaire was introduced* In 
total there were 19,434,000 incidents, 
12,338,000 completed thefts and 
7,097,000 attempts. Motor vehicle 
thefts were weighted to represent both 
households and incidents, since for 
crimes defined as household crimes, the 
household as a whole is considered the 
victim, with one household per theft. 

Estimates in this report are higher 
than those in annual NCS publications 
because motor vehicle thefts occurring 
during other crimes and series crimes 
were included. If a vehicle is stolen or 
an attempt is made during a rape, rob- 
bery, or burglary, the theft or attempt 
is included as part ot the other crime in 
other NCS publications. Approximately 
7.7% of motor vehicle theft* reported 
here also involved a rape, robbery, or 
burglary. 

Series crimes, that is, three or more 
similar criminal incidents about which 
the victim is unable to provide separate 
details, were counted as three incidents 
each. Series crimes constituted 3.6% 
of motor vehicle thefts to this report. 

All comparisons in this report are 
significant at the 95% confidence level 
or above, unless modified by such words 
as "somewhat," in which case the rela- 
tionship is significant at the 90% con- 
fidence level. For further details on 
significance testing, see Criminal Vic- 
timization in the United States, 1985. 
NCJ-1 01273, May 1987, Appendix III. 



The Assistant Attorney General, 
Office of Justice Programs, coor- 
dinates the activities of the 
following program offices and 
bureaus: the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, National Institute of 
Justice, Bureau of Justice Assist- 
ance, Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention, and 
the Office for Victims of Crime. 
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Bureau of Justice Statistics 
Special Reports arc prepared 
principally by BJS staff. This 
report was written by Caroline 
Wolf Harlow. Richard W. Dodge 
provided statistical review, and 
Gertrude Thomas provided statis- 
tical assistance. Frank D. Balog 
edited the report. Marilyn 
Marbrrik, publications unit chief, 
administered report production, 
assisted by Tina Dorsey, Jeanne 
Harris, Yvonne Shields, and 
Christina Roberts. 

March 1988, NCJ-109978 



Crime and Older Americans 

Information Package 

• Are older Americans more likely to be victims of crime than younger 
age groups? 

• Are the elderly being arrested for certain crimes more frequently 
than in the past? 

• Are offenders in crimes against the elderly more likely to be 
strangers or nonstrangers compared to other age groups? 



A new information package available 
from the Justice Statistics Clearinghouse 
answers these and other questions about 
crime and the elderly. Drawing from 
national sources for crime statistics- 
including the BJS National Crime Survey, 
the FBI Uniform Crime Reports, and the 
BJS National Corrections Reporting 
Program— the 34-page package discuss- 
es the types of crimes in which older 
Americans are most likely to be victims 
and offenders, and the types of crime 
prevention they use. 

As the elderly population has grown, so 
has concern about the effects of crime on 
this age group. 



Population statistics indicate that older 
Americans are fast becoming a large 
segment of the total U.S. population. In 
1985, Americans 60 years and older 
totaled 39.5 million— a 21 -percent in- 
crease over the past 10 years. 

This package also includes the names 
and addresses of associations and 
organizations that are sources of informa- 
tion about crime and older Americans and 
a list of further readings. 

Crime and Older Americans costs only 
$10.00. 



Please send me copies of the Informa- 
tion Package on Crime and Older Americans 
(NCJ 104569) at $10.00 each. 

Name: : 

Organization: 

Address: 

City, State, ZIP: 

Telephone: 

Please detach this form and mail it, with payment, to: 
Justice Statistics Clearinghouse 
Dept. F-AGK 
Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20850 



Method of payment 

□ Payment of S enclosed 

□ Check payable to NCJRS 

□ Money order payable to NCJRS 

Please bill my 

□ NCJRS deposit account 

# 

Credit card □ Visa □ MasterCard 

# Exp, date: 

Signature: 



Bureau of JustJcs Statistic* 
reports 

(revised Merch 1968) 

Cat! toWre* 80*732 3277 (local 
301-?51-5500) to order BJS reports, 
to be added to one of the BJS mailing 
lists, or to speak to a reference 
specialist in statistics at the Justice 
Statistics Clearingnouse, National 
Criminal Justice Reference Service. 
Box 6000. Rockville. MO 20850. 
Single copies of reports are free; use 
NCJ number to order. Postage and 
handling are charged for bulk orders 
of single reports For single copies of 
multiple titles, up to 10 titles are free; 
1 1*40 titles $10: more than 40. $20; 
libraries call for special rates. 

Public-use tapes of BJS data* sets 
and other criminal justice data are 
available from the Criminal Justice 
Archive and Information Network. P.O. 
Box 1 246. Ann Arbor. Ml 481 06 
(313-763-5010). 

National Crime Survey 

Criminal victimisation In the U.S.: 
1SS5 (final report), NCJ«104273. 5/87 
1884 (final report), NOM 00435. 5/86 
1 SS3 (final report). NCJ-96459. 10/85 

BJS sp*ci*t f ports 
Clderty victims, NCJO07676. 1 1/87 
Violent crlma trends. NCJ* 1 07217, 
11/87 

Robbery vlcti me, NCJ- 104638. 4/87 
Violent crime by etrengera and 

nonotrangera, nc J- .03702. 1/67 
Preventing domeatic vk>Mnce egeinet 

woman, NCJ-1 02037, 6/66 
Crime prevention meaaurea, 

NCJ* 1004 38, 3/86 
The uae of weapons In com ml King 

crimaa, NCJ-99643. 1/66 
Reporting crimaa lo the police, NCJ* 

99432.12/85 
Locating city, suburban, and rural 

crime, NCJ-99535. 12/85 
Tha risk of violent crl me, NCJ-971 19. 

5/85 

Tha aconomlc coat of crime to victims. 

NCJ-93450. 4/64 
Family violence, NCJ-93449.4/84 

BJS bulletins: 
Criminal vJctlmlxstlon 1966, NCJ* 

106989.10/67 
Houaeholda touchad bycrlme, 1986, 

NCJ*l05269.6/67 
Tha crl me of rapa, NCJ-96777. 3/85 
Household burglary, NCJ-96021. 1/65 
Violent crlma byetrangers, NCJ-80829. 
4/62 

Crime and lha eidarty, NCJ-7961 4. 1/62 
Maeauring crime, NCJ75710. 2/8 1 

Sariee crimaa: Ha port of a teid teat (BJS 

technical report). NCJ* 1 046 1 5. 4/8 7 
Crime and older Americana Information 

package, NCJ-104569. $10. 5/87 
Ufatlma likalihood of victimisation. (BJS 

*acrinic*i report). NCJ»1 04274 3/87 
Teenage vlctime, NCJ*103138. 1 2/86 
ftesponee lo acreenlng quattiona In the 

National Crime Survey (BJS technical 

retort). NCJ-97624. 7/85 
Victim temion Jrtd fear of crime* World 

pefepectlvea, NCJ-93672, i/65 
The National Clme Survey; Working 

pepart, vol i: Cutrent end Kitortcal 

perspectives. NC J-75374. 3/82 

vol II: MeihodoiogicsL studftj, 

NO90307 5 i3/»4 
tseuee In the meeevr*fMtfntt)f vie* 

tJr^ltetlon, NCJ " tc/ ; i 
The coat of rWg- ir-uer f r *a 

preveitalV *burg..nloo a 

NCJ-5.;*2\ 
Rape victi.il/ * <c*r» zli'**, 

riCJ-556/v 
Criminal vie* 'jChoole, 

NCJ-5639' 
Anlntroduct.. ;rim« 

Survey, NC / ^ 
Local victim aurvayf: A. >viaw t tha 

laauaa. NOJ-39973.8/77 

• 0\S. G.P.C. l?88-:02-04.. * » 



Corrections 

BJS butHtms jnd specie! reports; 
Profile of Slate priaon In mete*, 1 966, 

NCJ*109926. 1/86 
CapHalpunlehmantlSSe, NCJ- 106483, 
9/67 

Prieonareln tees, NCJ*104664, 5/67 
Impriaonmentlnfourcountriaa, NCJ- 

103967. 2/17 
Population denerty In Stata prisons. 

NCJ-103204. 12/86 
Stete end Federal pr Hon ft, 1 925-85, 

102494.11/86 
Priaon edmieelone and releasee, 1 CSS, 

NCJ-100562.3/86 
Examining rectdK-fsm, NCJ-96S01. 2/65 
Petumlng to priaon, NCJ-95700. n/64 
Time aerved in priaon, NCJ-93924.6/84 
Correct lone! population* In the U.S. 

1Se5.NCJ*l03957.2/88 
1 SS4 cenaua «A Str* adult correctional 

facilities, NCJ-l0558«V.7/87 
Hlatorical co fraction* statistics In tha 
U.S.. 1SSO-1SS4, NCJ.102529.4/87 

i 979 sunny of mmilij of Srara correcf/onsf 
Uahiffnd I979c*nsus otSff 
corcctiontt tMCihifs: 

BjS spec/si reports: 
Tha prevalence of Imprisonment, 

NCJ-93657, 7/85 
Ciftw pattama In crime, NCJ-68672. 
6/83 

BJS bulbthis: 
Priaonara and druge. NCJ-87575. 
3/83 

Priaonara and alcohol, NCJ-66223. 
1/83 

Prlaonaand priaonara, NCJ-80697. 
2/62 

Vatarana In priaon, NCJ-79232. 1 1/81 

Census of litis and survay of /aif mme/as; 
Drunk driving, NCJ*109945. 2/86 
Jail Inmatea, 1966, NCJ*107123. 10/87 
Jail Inmataa 19S5, NCJ-105586. 7/67 
The 1 9S3 |all cenaua (BJS bulletin). 

NCJ-95536. 1 1/84 
Cenaua of Jail*, ig7«: Data tor 

individual jail*, vols. MV. Northeast. 

North Central South. West NCJ* 

72279*72262,12/61 
Prof He of Jail Inmataa, 1976, 

NCJ-6S412. 2/81 

Parole and probation 

BJS butfrims: 
Probation end parole 1966, NCJ* 

106012. 12/67 
Ptobatlon and parole 1965, NCJ* 

103683.1/67 
Sotting priaon terme, NCJ*762t6. 8/83 

BJS sptcitt r# ports: 
Time aarvad In prison and on parole, 

NCJ-108544. 1/86 
Recidivism of young peroiaaa, NCJ* 

104916.5/87 

Parole In tha U.S.. 1 gao and 1 981 , 

NCJ-87367, 3/66 
Charactarlatlce of pvrsons entering 

parole during 197* and 1«-7 a . nCJ» 

87243.5/63 
Charactarietica of the parole population, 

1978, NCJ-66479.4/61 

Children in custody: 
Public juvanlta facllltlea, 1985 

(bul!elin).NCJ*t024S7, 10/66 
\ 362*83 cenaue of Juvenile detention 

end correctional focimiee. nCJ- 

101686. 9J66 

^psndftune and tmploymtnt 

bJS buMmx 
Juetfce expenditure end employment: 
1*d5, NCJ*104460.3/87 
19«3.NCJ-l0l776.7/86 
1982, NCJ-98327. 6/65 
Jueilce expenditure end employment In 
the U.8.: 

1960 end 1961 extracts, NCJ-96007. 
6/65 

1971*79, NCJ-92596. 1 ;/84 



Courts 

BJS butbuns; 
Stata felony courts end f e!o>-* laws. 

NCJ*106273.e/87 
Tha growth of appMle: 1 973-84 tr«;,de. 

NCJ-9636 1.2/85 
Caae filings 'n State courti 1983, 

NCJ-9511 i.tO/84 
BJS spe Ciif report* 
Felony cese-proceeeLg time, NCJ- 

101985. C/6 6 
7elony sentencing In 18 local Juriadlc- 

tiona, NCJ-9768 1.6/65 
Tha prevalence of guilty plaea, NCJ* 

960 1 8.1 2/84 
Sentencing practlcee In i3Sietee, 

NCJ-95399. 10/84 
Criminal defenaa aysteme: A netlonel 

eurvey, NCJ-94630.6/64 
Hebeeecorpue, NC*-92948.3/84 
Stete court caseload etetletlce, 1977 

end 1981, NCJ 67587, 2/83 

Sentencing outcomee In 28 felony 

COurte, NCJ- : 05743. 8/87 
National criminal defenaa eyeteme study, 

NCJ-94702. 10/86 

The proaecut^n of felony erreit*.- 

1982. NCJ-106990,2/66 

1981. NCJ-101380. 9/86. $7.60 

1980 NCJ-97664. 10/65 

1979, NCJ-66482,5/84 
Felony laws of the 50 Stetee end the 

Dietrict of Columbia, 1986, 
NCJ- 10506 6, 2/63. $14.70 
State court model etotietlcel dictionary, 

Supplement. NCJ-98326. 9/85 

let edition, NCJ-62320. 9/60 
Stat* court orgenlxetlon 1 980, NCJ* 

76711,7/62 



Computer crime: 



fljS Jpeciaf reports.* 
Electronic fund transfer f reud, N CJ* 

96666. a>85 
Electronic fund trenefer and crime, 

NCJ-9^50,2/84 

Electronic fund trenefer eyatame fraud, 

NCJ- 10046 1.4/86 
Computer security technlquee, NCJ* 

64049.9/82 
Electronic fund trensfer system* *nd 

crime. NCJ-83736.9/82 
Expert wltnsis msnusl, NCJ*77927.9/Ul. 

$11.50 

Crimlnel Justice resource menuel. 

NCJ-6 1550. 12/79 

Privacy and security 

Privecy and security of criminal hlitory 
information: Compendium of Stete 
legislation: 1984 overview, NCJ- 
96077,9/65 

Criminal Justice Information policy: 
Automated fingerprint identification 

systems: Technology and policy 

issues, NCJ- 104342. 4/p 7 
Criminal Justica -hor fUae, 

NCJ* 101650. 12/86 
Data quality policies end procedure*; 

Procaadinge of a aUS/SEABCH 

conferanoa, NCJ-t0i849. 12/66 
Crime control and criminal recorde 

(BJS special reportx NCJ-99176. 

10/65 

Stata criminal racorda rapoaHoriaa 

iBJS iechfbca! report). NCJ- 9901 7. 
10/85 

Data quality of criminal hletory recorde. 

NCJ-96079. 10/85 
Intelliganca end InveetJgetk* recorde, 

NCJ-95787.4/85 
Victim/ witnaea iagiaiation: An over* 

view, NCJ-94365. 12/84 
Information policy and crime control 

etrataglee (SEARCH/ BJS conference). 

N093926, 10/64 
Raaa vch see*** lo criminal Justice 

data, NCJ-64 154. 2/63 
Privacy and juvenile justice recorde, 

NCJ-64152.1/63 

See order form 
on last page 



FextofSl Justtc* stsfJi fee 

Tha Fadaral civil Juetfce system (BJS 

buttaiira. NCJ-104769, 7/8/ 
Employer perceptions of workplace 

crime. NCJ-101801. 7/87 
Federal offeneos end ofteodara 
BJS $p*om1 repSt f s: 

Pretrial re leeee and detention: The Sail 
"•form Act of 1 984, NCJ-10992&, 2/68 

Whfta-coMer crime, NCJ- 1068 76, 9/87 

Pretrial r el e eee »;x* mieconduct, NCJ- 
96132. 1/65 

SJSOuAa^r 
Sank robbery, NCJ-944 63, 6/84 
Federal drug law violators. NO 

92692. 2/64 
Federal Juetfce etatiatice, NCJ- 

60614.3/62 

Gsnsral 

BJS bvttiuns and specie f reports: 
Trecklng offenders, 1984, NCJ'109666, 
1/88 

SJS telephone contacts '87, NCJ* 

to; 909,12/66 
Track ng offenders: While-collar crime, 

NCJ-102667.il/e6 
Police employment end exf^ ^Hure, 

NCJ-100117,2/86 
Tracking offendera: The child victim, 

NCJ-9S785. 12/64 
Tracking offendera, NCJ-91572. 11/63 
Victim end witness aesittence: New 

Stata tawe and the system'e 

n»*ponae. NCJ*67934.S/63 
Report to the Netlon on crime and 
Ju?.ice,eecondadKloi: NiJ* 

105506.5/68 
Oate canter 8 cleeringhouee for drugs 
4 ctime (brochure), BC-000092. 2/68 
Oruge end crlma: A guide to PJS date, 

NCJ- 1099 56, 2/88 
BJS date report, 1988, NCJ* 1 06679. 
10/87 

Sourcebook of criminal Jueilca etetlcilce. 

1988, NCJ.105287,9/87 
BJSennuel report, fiscal 19*«, NCJ* 

•039854/87 
1986 directory of eutometedcrlmlnel 

Juetlce Informetlon eyteme, NCJ* 

102260. 1/67.S20 
Publication* of SJS, 1971*84: A topical 

bibliography, TB030012, 10/86. $17^0 
BJS publlcetlone: Selected library In 

microfiche. 1B71*84, PR030012. 
l0/86.t>203 domestic 
Netlonel eurvey of crime severity, NCJ* 

96017.10/85 
Crlmlnel victimization of Oiatrlct of 

Columbie raaldanta end Cepltol Hill 

employe**, 1882-83, NCJ-97962; 

Summery, NCJ-98567.9/65 
DC household vlctlmlsetlon eurvey dste 

beea: 

Study Impiamantetlon, 
NCJ-98595.*7.60 

Oocumentailc:<, NCJ-98596. $6.40 

Ueer menuel. NCJ-96597,$6 20 
How to gein eccass to SJS date 

(b'ochure) 60*000022.9/64 
Report to tha nation on crime and Juiiice: 

Ths dste, NCJ-87068. 10/83 



BJS mslntelne the following 
mtlllng lists: 

• Drugs and crimo data (new) 

• White-collar crime (new) 

• National Crime Survey (annuel) 

• Corrections (annual) 

• Juvenik corrections (annual) 

• Courts (annual) 

• Privacy and security of criminal 
history information and 
Information policy 

• federal statistics (annual) 

• '4JS bulletins and special reports 
(approximately twice a month) 

'4 Sourcebook of Criminal Justice 
•Statistics (annual) 

To be added to these lists, write to: 
Justice Statietlce Clearinghouse/ 
NCJRS 

BOX 6000, Rockville, MO 2.7B5C. 
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to be added to any BJS mailing list, copy 
or cut out this page, fill it in and mail it to: 

f"1 Ii the mailing label below is 
correct, check here and do not 
fill in name and address. 

Name: 
Title: 

Organization: ^ 
Street or box: 



Justice Statistics Clearinghouse/NCJRS 
U.S. Department of Justice 
User Services Department 2 
Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20850 



You will receive an 
annual renewal card. 
If you do not return it, 
we must drop you from 
the mailing list. 



City, State, Zip: 
Daytime phone number: ( ) 

Interest in criminal justice (or organization and title if you put home address above): 



Please put me on the mailing list for— 



□ Justice expenditure and employ- 
ment reports— annual spending 
and staffing by Federal/State/ 
local governments and by func- 
tion (police, courts, etc.) 

*□ White-collar crime-data on the) 
processing of Federal white- 
collar crimfe cases 

□ Privacy and security of criminal 
history information and informa- 
tion policy— new legislation; 
maintaining and releasing 
intelligence and investigative 
records; data quality issues 

Q Federal statistics— data describ- 
ing Federal case processing, from 
investigation through prosecution, 
adjudication, and corrections 



fl Juvenile corrections reports- 
juveniles in custody in public and 
private detention and correction- 
al facilities 

□ / Drugs and crime data-sentencing 
1 and time served by drug offend- 
New! I ers > ^ ru & use 8 * *' me cr * me by 
* J jail inmates and State prisoners, 
and other quality data on drugs, 
crime, and law enforcement 

F) BJS bulletins and special reports 
—timely reports of the most 
current justice data 

Prosecution an<J adjudication in 
State courts— case processing 
from prosecution through court 
disposition, State felo.*y laws, 
felony sentencing, criminal 
defense 



fl Corrections reports— results of 
sample surveys and censuses of 
jails, prisons, parole, probation, 
and other corrections data 

□ National Crime Survey reports- 
the only regular national survey 
of crime victims 

[H Sourcebook of Criminal Justice 
Statistics (annual)— broad-based 
data from 150+ sources (400+ 
tables, 100+ figures, index) 

PI Send me a form to sign up for NIJ 
Reports (issued free 6 times a 
year), which abstracts both 
private and government criminal 
justice publications and lists 
conferences and training sessions 
in the field. 



U.S. Department of Justice 
Bureau of Justics Statistics 



Official Business 

Penalty for Private Use $300 
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